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: (For grades one to three inclusive) (For grades four to eight inclusive) 
. It gives the child, easily and quickly, the ability to read 
e with understanding and expression. 
ec 
t Its first two books are developed around a comparatively 
x small number of words. 
. 4 Its well-balanced teaching method is carefully worked 
out in connection with children’s stories of real literary merit. 
A It emphasizes content rather than form yet gives the 
child a mastery of symbols, enunciation, and expression. 
It furnishes, in the books for grades four to eight, a wide 
range of selections which acquaint the pupil with the best 
[3 classic and modern literature and broaden his outlook on life. 
i3 1 
9 . It provides a wide and accurate vocabulary—a valuable 
6 instrument for clear thinking as well as for self-expression. 
50 Toes , / 
It instills a love of good reading which affords resources | 
23 for leisure time. | 
” It holds before the pupil high and attractive ideals of 
character and citizenship. 
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ATTRACTIVE in typography and illus- 

tration 


AMPLE in scope—meeting the needs 
of the pupil in the elementary and 
junior high school 

EDUCATIONAL in plan of arrange- 
ment—words so grouped as to stim- 
ulate the study of them in their 
family relations 


FREE from conventional restrictions 


It is “a dictionary that dares to be 
different” in that the author dis- 
regards occasionally mere technical 
consistency, uses many cross refer- 
ences, and avoids useless repetition. 
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that students of civics and elementary sociology 
might have readily available significant, authori- 
tative materials which amplify the subject and 
make more evident the true line of major trends 
of American society. The book is intended to be 
used along with textbooks in the field such as 
Ross's Civie Sociology and others, the teachings 
of which it illustrates or confirms by statistics and 
the opinions of leaders. 

A total of 156 selections from 95 different authors 
and from public documents have been included. 
They are grouped in 28 chapters which deal with 
important topics, and questions on the readings 
are given at the ends of chapters. These selec- 
tions are designed to enable the student to see 
clearly and understand the changes which society 
is undergoing. They provide the needed back- 
ground and supplement in a definite way courses 
in civics and sociology as required for high schools, 
normal schools, and junior colleges. 


Cloth. xxii+398 pages. Price 81.80 
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es, I think 
Ive heard 


about tt 


OWN advertisement is a curious thing, 
Y 


isn’t it? As you sit here reading this 
advertisement you may find yourself so 
interested as to read every word of it. 
Or you may read only the headline— 
and turn the page. Whatever you do, 
the advertiser must feel that his effort 
was worth while. 


This publication carefully scrutinizes 
every one of its advertising pages. The 
merit of each product “sold” through its 
pages must be proved. In that respect, then, 
this message is worthy of your perusal. 


The purpose of this particular adver- 
tisement is to tell you about Compton's 
National Teachers’ Service. So when you 
are asked if you know Compton's Na- 
tional Teachers’ Service, your reply will 
be, “Yes, I have heard about it.” And 
whether you hear about it now for the 
first time or have heard of it before, it 
is quite certain that you, 





National Teachers’ Service was planned 
and written by people thoroughly ac- 
quainted with schoolroom needs and 
the problems confronting the teacher 
in her daily work. It was designed to 
supply the modern teacher with all the 
material she can possibly need, and thus 
make her work easier and better. Every- 
thing is there .. . lesson plans, outlines, 
type studies, problem-projects, models 
for countless other projects, profusely 
illustrated current material mailed to you 
every month, graphic pages on every 
subject, everything presented as the best 
teacher at her best, and with every source 
of material at her instant command, 
would always present it. 


Now, if you have read this far, per- 
haps you would like to know more about 
our Teachers’ Sérvice. If so, a card to us 
will bring the desired information at 





as a progressive teacher, 


once. At any rate—as a 


Note to School Executives matter of interest, won't 


are going to hear more _The teacher who applies to you forapo- you just drop us a card 


and more about it as 
time goes on. 
In short, Compton's 


sition, and informs you she has enrolled . 

for Compton's National Teachers’ Service, Saying that you have 

merits your courteous consideration. For 

she comes to you equipped with the 
finest teaching tools obtainable. a lot. 


read our ad? It will help 


F.E.COMPTON 3. COMPANY 


1000 N. DEARBORN STREET « CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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PHOTOGRAPH YOUR OWN SCHOOL! THE WILLSON WAY 


PHOTOGRAPHS are fast becoming a means of iden- WE TAKE ALL RISK, no obligation whatever on the 


tification and character study. part of the school. 

OUR SIMPLE PLAN eliminates the need of a skilled WE MAKE A STRIP of three pictures of each pupil 
photographer, as teacher or pupil can operate the for twenty-five cents. Purchase ‘optional The 
camera successfully, and at such periods as may school retains one-third of the total amount for 


best suit class schedules. athletic 


A “WILLSON WAY” school camera loaded with film ‘ anni » ; os a 
for five hundred pupils is left at your school by our COMPLIMENTARY to the superintendent or principal 


representative, and a few simple directions given a ribbon picture roll of every pupil photographed, 
as to its use. for the office record. 


IT IS LOTS OF FUN and arouses interest as nothing ASK for a demonstration of this newest service. 


else can. 
THE WILLSON WAY, 1955 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 
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F course the operator is the real judge of typewriter 
merit. And who is better qualified to judge than the 
person whose business it is to operate the machine? 


The acceptance and endorsement of the New Remington 
Standard 12 by business schools, students of typewriting, and 
stenographers everywhere is the outstanding present-day | 
typewriter fact. We knew that we were producing a writ ing 
machine that would do a bigger and 
better day’s work with a minimum of 
effort. Now operators have proved it. 


“Incomparable as a teaching machine,” 
say business educators. “Incomparable as 
a service machine,” say stenographers 
and owners. This joint verdict explains 
the world-wide triumph of this latest 
Remington—the New Standard 12. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York 


Branches Everywhere 


EMINGTON 
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EDITORIALS 


Dahlia Specialists 


E VISITED the most famous garden of 

dahlias in America in California, that is, 

it is said to be the largest, and we were so 

impressed with its vastness at the height of the 

dahlia season that we are not inclined to ques- 
tion the claim. 

Why do we write of dahlias? Because it was 
claimed that there are four thousand varieties 
of dahlias in California, and we can readily be- 
lieve that we saw all the varieties ranging from 
one inch in diameter to two feet in circumfer- 
ence, and of as many shapes as sizes, 

Why write of this? Because we think that 
the schools must inspire children to learn to 
learn the infinite variety of new things being 
created, discovered, developed and invented. 

The habit some of us have of wanting every 
child to know nothing that the teacher did not 
learn when she learned what to teach in the 
distant past would have made a poor showing 
at a dahlia exhibit. We just sat down and 
laughed as we wondered what the I. QO. of a 


psychological specialist would be in an Intelli- 
gence test on Gustave Donzen, Mephistopheles, 
Sepoietto, Tryphinnie, Nibelungen-Lied, the 
characteristics of ‘which I heard men and 
women at the dahlia exhibition discuss 
as fluently as psychological specialists dis- 
cuss their pet terms. It was a_ great 
experience to hear these dahlia specialists 
discuss the high spots in size, shape, and color 
of these dahlias. 


The Pointer 


IGH School students lead the world every 

year in brilliant ingenuity. The Point 
Loma Junior-Senior High School, San Diego, 
Pete W. Ross, principal, broke the speed limit 
when ‘in the first year of its functioning the 
students issued a high-school paper under the 
name of The Point-er, a twelve-page magazine 
which was edited and printed entirely by the 
students. It was dedicated to the principal, 
who had made a famous success of a six-year 
high school in section of San Diego that is in 
its infancy. 
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High School Salesmanship 


HE New Bedford High School students 
were the salesmen and women of the Star 
Store on a recent Saturday. They took en- 
tire charge of the sales counters, and kept the 
stock in fine presentable condition through the 
day and evening, receiving four hundred dollars 
for the High School Athletic Association. There 
were seventy-five salesmen and seventy-five 
others on the floor in various capacities. The 
New Bedford Standard had an_ elaborate 
account of the success of the day, as did other 
papers. It was an event in the business life of 
the city as well as of the High School. 








All-the- Year School 


T IS clearly demonstrated by the Farrand- 

O’Shea Study of the All-the-Year Schools 

of Newark, New Jersey, that there are decided 

advantages in that type of school for the type 

of student that needs that type of school, and 
they are the majority in a city like Newark. 

And the All-the-Year School is also of ad- 
vantage to students who do not especially need 
it. 

The reasons why boys and girls who by in- 
heritance and early education can profit by 
literary, mathematical and linguistic studies as 
well as those who will not naturally profit by 
them are not apparent, but that beth classes 
will profit by an All-the-Year is entirely clear 
from this study. 

All in all this study by President Livingston 
Farrand of Cornell University and Professor 
M. V. O’Shea of the University of Wisconsin 
is one of the safest and sanest in the results 
announced that has been conducted by any 
group of persons in this super-study age. 





It requires little wit or wisdom for a child 
to learn all that the teacher knows, but it is 
high art to learn how to learn what no one 
knows. 





Education Research Fund 


HE title of one of the highly important 

educational propositions of the day is 

appalling to those who do not realize what it 
signifies. 

There is need of genuinely scientific research 
in education; something that has no taint of 
propaganda, such as tends to scandalize some 
of the pretentious researching, which, as Glenn 
Frank says heroically, is worth no more than 
sawdust. 

Johns Hopkins University was _ the 
pioneer of promise half a @entury ago when 
President Gilman in his inaugural address said 
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that arrangements should be “made for the 
unfolding of the philosophy, principles, and 
methods of education in a way which will be 
of service to those who mean to devote their 
lives to the highest departments of instruction.” 

The fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
Johns Hopkins University is an appropriate 
opportunity for attempting to materialize the 
vision of President Gilman. 

It is as appropriate to honor Dr. Edward 
Franklin Buchner in his lifetime as to 
memorialize the vista of President Gilman’s 
vision, for no one has developed a more scien- 
tific tendency in educational research than 
has Dr. Buchner. 

A national committee of twenty-seven, with 
Dr. John W. Abercrombie of Alabama as chair- 
man, proposes to raise through “The Johns 
Hopkins Half-Century Fund,” fifty thousand 
dollars for the “ Edward Franklin Buchner Re- 
search Fund in Education.” 

While the appeal is primarily to the alumni 
and special friends of the University and resi- 
dents of Baltimore and Maryland,the expecta- 
tion is that other personal friends of Dr. Buch- 
ner, and of scientific research, will have some 
part in this noble enterprise. 





Remarkable Accuracy 


HE incorrect placing of a cipher in book- 

keeping may mean the loss of thousands 

of dollars. Inaccurate calculations of an archi- 

tect may mean the ruin of a gigantic structure. 

The business world, the industrial world, de- 

mands accuracy. Unless stenographic notes 
are accurate, they are useless. 

That shorthand can be written accurately 
and rapidly was again demonstrated by Martin 
J. Dupraw, who won permanent possession of 
the Toledo Bar Association Loving Cup, dis- 
playing remarkable accuracy in the recent 
shorthand contest, held under the auspices of 
the Ohio State Shorthand Reporters’ Associa- 
tion in Toledo. Two perfect papers was the 
record established by young Dupraw, a gradu- 
ate of the High School of Commerce, New 
York, where he learned Gregg Shorthand. His 
nearest competitor made a total of twenty-one 
errors. 

The dictations were of three kinds—175 i:ter- 
ary matter, on which Mr. Dupraw made no 
errors; 200 jury charge, which again this young 
man turned in with no errors; and 240 words 
a minute testimony, on which he made but one 
error. 


W. A. J. Warnement, a resident reporter of 
Ohio, was presented with the Association’s 
award for the local contestant who made the 
best record. Mr. Dupraw was not eligible for 
this award. 
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Educational Arizona 


By A. E. WINSHIP 


RIZONA is one of the least known and one 

of the most interesting states in the 

Union. No one whose knowledge is confined to 

recent years can have any conception of what 

it has meant to create the Arizona today from 

the Arizona of forty-four years ago as I first 
saw it, before it was even a territory. 

I have the advantage of any non-resident of 
the state, of whom I know, for I have been 
there almost every year since my first visit 
in 1882. Naturally my interest has always been 
primarily educational, though that is never my 
only interest. I am always most interested in 
contrasts, and in Arizona the contrast between 
the State Normal School—now the State 
Teachers College—at Tempe and the State 
University at Tucson is one oi the most 
fascinating in the United States. 

Dr. A. J. Matthews of Tempe has had a 
peacetul reign for more than a quarter of a 
century. He is literally the only man in any 
public position in the state who has had a 
peaceful time. The state superintendent, C. O. 
Case, is made on a peaceful plan and has 
ability. He would be justified in saying that 
the better the service the greater the danger. 
Governor Hunt has had exceptional luck politi- 
cally, but it has not resulted from a reign of 
peace. 

The other State Normal School is at Flag- 
staff. Peace should have kept pace with pros- 
perity here because it is the only public insti- 
tution in the North, which is a thrifty section 
of the state, but only one president has had 
uniform placidity, and nothing can be predicted 
of the peace in his time, for he left for the State 
University after a brief stay. Really no one 
can blame any one for the multitude of changes 
in Flagstaff, for it has simply kept the pace of 
the state in everything everywhere except the 
State Normal School at Tempe, which makes 
the reign of Dr. Matthews all the more remark- 
able. 

The State University at Tucson has suffered 
most trom the restlessness of the state. We 
have known intimately four of the presidents, 
and none have been personally harmed by any 
irritation there. Dr. Wilde is immensely suc- 
cessful in Boston University, the largest uni- 
versity in New England. Dr. Babcock is dean 
of the State University of Illinois, one of the 
greatest State Universities of America, and Dr. 
Klein Smid had his choice of four great uni- 
versities when he decided to leave, and he is 
having famous success as president of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. While Dr. 
Cloyd H. Marvin can hardly be said to have had 
a wholly peaceful reign in the four years he 


has been there, he has given the university 
greater prosperity than it enjoyed in all of its 
past, and it has a nobler record of scholastic and 
professional advance than any other educa- 
tional institution in America has had in the 
same time, we think, Such hectic progress never 
cultivates peace, but Dr. Marvin has been unani- 
mously re-elected with the greatest unanimity 
of the press of the state, of Chambers ef Com- 
merce, and other business and professional or- 
ganizations we have ever known. In Dr. 
Matthews’ case the extent of peace is fabulous, 
while in Dr. Marvin’s case the peace of scholas- 
tic progress and the educational devotion of 
business and professional people far and near 
has been phenomenal. 

Naturally, we have been asked times out of 
number: “ Hew do you account for the Arizona 
restlessness?” The answer is easy. The two 
railroad systems, among the largest in the 
world, have a mileage out of all proportion to 
the population and local business. The copper 
mining interest is greater, present and 
prospective, than in any other state. Agri- 
culture is only beginning to be an important 
industry. Practically the prosperity has de- 
pended directly and indirectly upon the mines 
while the railroads receive comparatively little 
business in the state although they carry vast 
freight and innumerable passengers a very long 
distance through the state. 

The agricultural success of Arizona depends 
entirely upon irrigation and irrigation is always 
irrelation, especially in a state whose water has 
come from a great river to which its claim is 
less, theoretically, than that of other states 
while its dependence upon it is greater. 
No matter how restless Arizonians have been 
at times there has never been a time in the 
forty-four years that we have known it that 
we have not had a thrill of pride at their 
achievements. 

In accounting for the really fabulous achieve- 
ment of the State University of late we cannot 
resist the temptation to quote from a letter of 
Dr. Ernest C. Moore of Los Angeles, director 
of the Southern Branch of the State University 
cf California, one of the recognized great edu- 
cational leaders who has been superintendent 
of schools of Los Angeles, and on the faculties 
of the State University of California, of Yale 
University, and of Harvard University, a record 
not paralleled by any other American school 
man. Dr. Moore says: “ Dr. Marvin is a man 
of outstanding energy, a sort of twelve-cylinder 
individual, straight, square, honest, capable, 
thoroughly good, and an idealist through and 
through.” 
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RUINING THE CHILD’S APPETITE 
ARLY in the school year a teacher in the 
beginners’ grade noted one little boy who 
insisted upon eating the wooden pegs he was to 
use in counting. Also he would chew the 
printed cards from which he was to learn his 
letters. 

Here was a hunger for knowledge such as 
one rarely finds. 

If students would only devour their lessons-— 
figuratively—what a burden would be lifted 
from the shoulders of teachers! 

But nowadays we are supposed to make 
everything interesting to the child or youth. 
If he doesn’t enjoy his study it is our fault. 

The mistake comes in overdoing the sugar 
coating with which some parts of the work 
can be treated. Then when the boy or the girl 
comes to the part that cannot be sugar coated 
at all, but must be taken for what it is, the 
dose won’t go down. 

Suppose, on the other hand, instead of mak- 
ing the subject too delightful, we teach the 
joy of conquering a difficult lesson—shall we 
not train the child better for the actual ex- 
periences of a life which does not come in the 
guise of confectionery at all? 





HEALTH OFFICERS SHOULD FUNCTION 
EDICAL 


inspection and nursing ser- 
vice in the schocls are so modern 
a feature that the public is apt te 


think all is accomplished when the employ- 
ment of nurse and doctor has been authorized. 
In some districts these functionaries don’t earn 
their salt. If Johnny’s mother sends him to 
school with a request that his physical condition 
be looked into, something more definite than a 
suggestion that he be sent to his own physician 
should be forthcoming. Also nurses and doctors 
assigned to school duties should be available at 
definite hours and in definite places. 





A TEACHER IN UNIFORM 

OLICEMEN also are educators, as every 
motorist knows. And some policemen take 
their pedagogic prerogatives quite seriously. 
Among the master teachers in blue must be 
named Police Chief Harry Beatty of Interlaken, 
N.J., who recently compelled a jauntily dressed 
young man who had been scattering news- 
papers from his car to go back along the road 
and pick them up. The road was muddy and 
the young man had on white flannels and white 
sport shoes. At least they were white when he 
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started. The police officer gave him his choice 
between removing the litter and receiving a 
summons into court. 

Now any policeman who can teach so whole- 
some a lesson as that deserves a diploma, or 
even a prize of value. The duty of not leaving 
loose ends for other people to pick up—not 
creating conditions which the community has 
to pay for—is about as fundamental as any- 
thing in the code of citizenship. It is worth 
spending time in the home and in the school to 
teach that elementary virtue. 





THE DULL MAY SHINE 

AITH in human educability is all-important 

for the teacher. We too easily give up hope 

of penetrating the thick skull, and turn our chief 

attention to the minds most readily reached. 

Sometimes the slow brain wakes up. Happy 

are we if we have had a part in stirring it to 

action. That seemingly stupid boy or girl may 

have undreamt capacities for thought and ser- 
vice. 


EDUCATION SPOILS NO ONE 


F ANYONE was ever spoiled by too 
much education, it wasn’t the _ right 
sort oi education, or else it wasn’t 
the right kind of person. The late Dr. 
Eliot used to say he never knew any- 


body to be injured—physically—by over-study. 
He was a good example of one who throve to 
a ripe old age on mental exertion coupled with 
sane, simple living. Nor did he lose his intel- 
lectual balance from over-emphasis upon this 
or that particular study. 





There is no such thing as self-education. One 
may strive to select what one shall learn; may 
peruse books and undergo mental gymnastics. 
But all the time, one is merely sitting at the 
feet of that supreme instructor, life. 





As for formal teaching schools and colleges 
can but impart, in concentrated form, some of 
the lessons life has taught to its apt disciples. 





The most value to be gained from any human 
teacher is an opening of the eyes to perceive 
life’s lessons in time to apply them to one’s own 
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The Life History of a New Idea 


By P. W. HORN 


Lubbock, Texas 


HE study of biology is very largely a study 
of life histories. Even a man who is not 
formally a biologist knows that there are such 
things as cycles of life. The tadpole and the 
frog; the caterpillar and the butterfly; Shake- 
speare’s “Seven Ages of Man.” These and 
many other illustrations are familiar to most 
of us. 

Sometimes, however, we fail to understand 
that ideas, like other living things, likewise 
have their life histories. We read the myth of 
Minerva springing full-grown from the head of 
Jupiter, but such things happen commonly only 
in myths. Ideas are rarely, if ever, born full- 
growii. 

Even the present generation can recall cer- 
tain new things that have come into the world. 
The automobile and the radio are two of the 
most striking illustrations. The average one 
of us of middle age can remember perfectly 
well the time when there were no automobiles 
and no radios. Some of us just a little older 
can remember the advent of the telephone. 

In the educational world, we have today 
such things as intelligence tests, the measure- 
ment of achievements along various lines, voca- 
tional guidance, junior high schools. Not one 
of these things was known as such to the school 
people of a generation ago. 

In view of these facts it may be worth while 
to point out that every new idea that comes 
into the world has, like every living physical 
organism, a cycle of life. This life history of 
ideas may ordinarily be outlined about as 
follows :— 

(1) The original germ of the idea. 

(2) The process of development. 

(3) The perfecting of the idea. 

(4) The adaptation. 

(5) The commercialization or general use. 

(6) The period of decay or obsolescence. 

The original germ of the idea is usually found 
in the laboratory. The bespectacled professor 
is usually the man who finds it. What he finds 
is usually in an exceedingly crude form. 

Take radio for instance. It originated in the 
laboratories of such men as Marconi and Tesla. 
The first knowledge the public had of radio 
was when men of this type put up two poles a 
mile apart, with no wire connecting them. 
Wonder of wonders, it was possible when a 
click representing one dot or e in the Morse 
code was made at one pole, for this to be heard 
a mile away at the other without any wire con- 
ducting it. However, it was a far cry from 


this elemental wonder in the laboratory 
of an Italian professor to the little instrument 
which is found in so many American homes 
today, whereby it is possible to hear people 
talking in Los Angeles, New York, and prac- 
tically all over the world. 

A long time elapsed after the germ of the 
idea was developed in the laboratory before 
the instrument reached your home and mine. 
During this time hundreds of men were work- 
ing on radio, developing, perfecting and 
adapting it. One man alone discovered the 
germ, but literally hundreds had a part in 
bringing it to the stage of real usability. 

Then, still later, came the men who made radio 
a commercial success. It was from these that 
you and I bought our instruments. Quite fre- 
quentiy the men who make an idea a, commer- 
cial success had little or nothing to do with 
the original idea or even with the development 
of it. Take Henry Ford for instance. He has 
undoubtedly had more to do with making the 
automobile a commercial success than any 
other one man; yet it is said that he has had 
very little to do in the way of making improve- 
ments upon the automobile. His greatest work 
has been to pass judgment upon the value of 
the improvements made by the other man, and 
then to render these improvements accessible 
to the public, 

The same life cycle holds fairly well with 
reference to new ideas in the world of educa- 
tion. The germ of such an idea is usually dis- 
covered in the research laboratory of the uni- 
versity or the college of education. The man 
who discovers it is frequently an impractical 
and visionary individual. He has very little 
specific idea as to its application in the actual 
classroom. Sometimes he is a man who would 
be utterly at sea in the elementary schoolroom. 
Even at that, he’is no more remote from the 
actual schoolroom than Marconi was from the 
radio set which you have at your home today. 

After one man has found this faint germ of 
new idea in education, literally thousands of 
us may work upon it to make it more adapta- 
ble and usable in actual practice. The classroom 
teacher, instead of thinking with a sneer of the 
impractical research man in the university 
laboratory, should set herself resolutely to work 
to make improvements upon his scheme, such 
as will make it of actual use in the classroom. 
Hundreds of us may have a hand in this work. 

There are two ways in which the classroom 
teacher may take a wrong attitude toward the 
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new educational idea. 
mind against the new idea; the other is by wel- 
coming it over-enthusiastically and undertak- 
ing to use it before it is actually ready for real 
use. 


One is by closing her 


What, for instance, ought today to be the 
attitude of the good teacher or superintendent 
toward the use of the intelligence test as a 
factor in school administration? Certainly not 
that of rejecting it because it is a new idea: 
certainly not that of accepting it as a perfected 
plan and undertaking to base our whole system 
of school administration upon its use. 

If your attention has been called to certain 
absurdities arising from the improper use of the 
system of intelligence tests, think for a moment 
about the automobiles that we had only a 
decade or so ago. The automobile then was a 
crude, clumsy affair compared to the automobile 
of today. 

The idea of intelligence tests as an element 
in school administration is today in about the 
same state of development that the automobile 
was a decade or so back. So also as to the 
entire system for measuring the results of the 
educational process. It is no more reasonable 
to expect an educational idea to be born fully 
grown than it is to expect an automobile or a 
radio to be devised as a perfected instrument. 

The same thing is true of the general idea of 
vocational guidance. There is a wide difference 
between recognizing the value of the germ 
idea and accepting any particular system of 
such guidance as a perfected system. 

The junior high school today is a movement 
rather than an institution. This is exactly as it 
should be. After a time it will become an in- 
stitution. It should be the purpose of every 
teacher who is in any manner in touch with the 
junior high school idea to help to develop it 
into a definite usable system. 
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In the early days of the automobile you and 
I did not buy them, but on the other hand we 
did not sneer at them. We waited until other 
people had helped develop and perfect the idea 
and had put it on the market. In the case of 
new ideas in education, you and I as teachers 
have a still further duty. It is our duty to help 
develop these ideas. Let us take hold of the 
intelligence test, of other systems of measure- 
ment in education, of vocational guidance, and 
of other comparatively new ideas in education. 
Instead of waiting for other people to bring 
these to perfection, let us also have a hand in 
the work. 

Then finally, in the case of new ideas as in 
the case of physical organisms, comes a period 
of decline and decay and ultimate death. 
Transportation of passengers by railroads has 
been a wonderful factor in the history of the 
There are already indications that 
the automobile in the case of short hauls and 
the aeroplane in the case of long hauls are be- 
ginning to cut in on the usefulness of the rail- 


world. 


road as a means of passenger transportation. 
Even the horse-drawn street car was a great 
thing in its day, but its day has largely passed. 
New ideas come into the educational 
serve their purpose and pass away. 
ware of holding on to them after their useful- 


world, 
Let us be- 


ness has passed. 

What should 
classroom 
education? 
attention; help develop it, and 
perfection; try it out; when it reaches the stage 
of usability, use it in our classrooms. Do not 
expect it to be in perfected form at first. When 


attitude of the good 
the 


Note its advent with interest and 


be the 


teacher toward new idea in 


bring it to 


it has served its purpose of usefulness, allow it 
to pass into discard. 
“Prove all things. Hold fast to that which 


is good.” 





Living 


By EDGAR GUEST 


The miser thinks he’s living when he’s hoarding up his 
gold, 

The soldier calls it living when he’s doing something bold, 

The sailor thinks he’s living when he’s tossing on the sea 

And upon this very subject no two men of us agree. 

But I hold to the opinion as I walk my way along, 

That living’s made of laughter and good fellowship and 
song. 


I wouldn’t call it living to be always hoarding gold, 

To bank all my present gladness for the days when I am 
old. : 

I wouldn’t call it living to spend all my strength for fame 





And forego any pleasures that to-day are mine to claim; 

I wouldn’t for the splendor of the world set out to roam 

And forsake my laughing children and the peace I know at 
home. 


Oh! the thing that I call living isn’t gold or fame at all, 
It’s fellowship and sunshine and it’s roses by the wall; 


It’s evenings filled with music and a hearth-fire that's 
ablaze 

And the joys that come to mortals in a thousand different 
ways; 


It is laughter and contentment and the seeking for a goal, 
It is everything that’s needful in the building of a soul. 
—Albany Journal. 
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New Type of College Needed 


By ERNEST W. BUTTERFIELD 
New Hampshire Commissioner of Education 


HERE is need for a college of a new type, 

a college where teaching will not be con- 
sidered an accessory, but where it will take 
precedence over sports, building programs and 
restricted scholarships; a college whose first 
aim and objective is the teaching of students. 

A new type of college student would be 
needed. The institution should have such secure 
and legitimate support that the president would 
not devote his time to personal or scholastic 
publicity, or to the annual financial harvest from 
struggling alumni and from plutocrats who by 
endowments would purchase indulgences. 

The president should be a trained educator, 
competent to direct teaching and to measure 
its results. His chief associate should not be 
a dean of office records nor an athletic coach, 
but a supervisor of college instruction. This 
supervisor should determine that the content 
of the several courses presented was teachable 
and that the professors and instructors were 
learned in the science and skilled in the art of 
teaching. He should preserve the balance be- 
tween different subjects with professors cf 
varying aggressiveness. He should see, more- 
over, that the scholastic ranks and records of 
students correspond with their college work 
and are not affected by individual standards of 
professors. 

The president’s chief task would be to search 
out, to select and to encourage teachers who 
can teach and who will teach. His search 
would not be, as now, for research workers, 
for scholars of wide fame and for those who 
have won many acquisition degrees by their 
much learning, but for men who can teach; men 
of sound scholarship, men who love boys and 
girls, men of human sympathies and correct life, 
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“lama 
teacher:- 


my voice gets 
squeaky and 
my throat 
sore”’— 
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Here’showa Mississippi teacher 
solved a personal problem: — 


“After teaching 25 years, my throat at 
times squeaked like an unoiled machine, 
and I am prone to frequent, vexatious 
colds, aggravated by catarrh and chalk 
dust. My nose and throat often ‘clog’ 
unpleasantly. But all I need to do is to 
put a Luden's in my mouth, and tones 
return to normalcy. Luden’s comfort my 
throat.” (Original letter on file) 


The exclusive menthol blend in 
Luden’s Cough Drops will help you, 
too. In the yellow package—5c— 
every where. 


LUDEN’S 


MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 











of wide interests and gentle manners, but, 
above all, men who can teach. 

Trained supervision has in a generation in- 
creased the value of all elementary schools 
many fold. It is now vitalizing all high schoois, 
except those where the college ideal of insu- 
‘ated scholarship and divergent heads of inde- 
pendent departments prevent progress. As yet 
the experiment has not been tried in the col- 
lege field, and a teaching college would be a 
new and valuable type. 


Be a Man 


By W. DAYTON WEDGEFORTH 


It's a mighty good thing, while you’re running life’s race 
Just to pause, as you go, and come face to face 
With your conscience, and ask it a question or two. 


For it's right you should know what your life means to 
you. 


Have you done things worth while, have you drifted along, 

Have you filled it with sighs, have you filled it with song, 

Have you helped when you should, have you tried to do 
right, 

Have you struggled for good, or just fought for might? 


Have you given your hand to some fellow in need, 
Have you sneered at the man who was not of your creed, 


Have you been open-hearted and ready to do, 
Have you tried to be just, have you tried to be true? 


Oh, it’s easy to preach and it’s easy to tell 

Of the other chap’s faults—but our own faults, ah, well! 
We are cowards at times, and the truth, you will find, 

Is a thing we dislike, for it’s rather unkind. 


But the Past, let it rest. Give a thought of Today. 

And Tomorrow, as well, for the Time’s growing gray; 
Do the things that you should, do the best that you can, 
Crown your life with your deeds—be a red-blooded man! 


—Exchange. 
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Pupil Should Recognize Thought Units 


By ELDA L. MERTON 


SS Assistant Supt. of Schools, Waukesha, Wisconsin 


N BOTH oral and silent reading a common 
practice of teachers is the breaking up of the 
long story into shorter units for intensive study. 
A knowledge of modern reading methods has 
eliminated much of the faulty practice of divid- 
ing the story into “page units.” While most 
teachers now recognize that comprehension in 
reading requires that the story be broken up 
into incidents or thought units, there is an 
teacher still pupils to 
‘read the next page,” orally or silently, even 
when dividing the this manner 
breaks up in an unnatural way its incidents. 


occasional 


. 


asks 


who 
selection in 


Another faulty practice is the indiscriminate 
assigning of “the next paragraph.” An exam- 
ination of any story will reveal the fact that 
neither the page nor the paragraph will assure 
a natural the the 
story. A thought unit may be one paragraph 


division of incidents of 
or a number of paragraphs in length, the only 
determining factor being the incident itself. 


THOUGHT UNITS ILLUSTRATED 
A VALENTINE PARTY * 


“Who was Saint Valentine, mother?” asked 
Mary Louise. 

“Saint Valentine,” replied her mother, “ was 
a good man who lived many years ago in a 
little village in Italy. He 
little children, and tried in all 


was very fond of 


sorts of ways 
to please them and make them happy.” 

“Oh, what did he do? ” 
tion. 


“For one thing,” began mother, “he told 


was the eager ques- 


them stories; oh, such wonderful stories! [i 
the good man could gather a group of children 
about him, he was happy, and they were happy. 
No matter how many times a story might be 
told, Saint Valentine had a way of making it 
seem new and interesting. 

“In winter, when children could not play 
outdoors, the kind old story-teller did not for- 
get his little friends. At such times he used to 
send them cards on which he would write some 
quaint verse or draw a funny picture. 

“At first, the children didn’t know who had 
sent the cards, for no name was signed. How- 
ever, they guessed pretty closely, and at last 
Saint Valentine owned up to it. 

“Year by vear Saint Valentine kept on mak- 
ing the children happy with his cards and verses. 
Then the children asked if he would not teach 
them how to draw pictures and write verses. 


* Lincoln Third Reader, p. 151. 
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Of course, the good man agreed. 
so much fun. 


It would be 


“So the mothers planned a party and invited 
Saint Valentine to come. He came, and made 
all afternoon, Such 
queer pictures as he made, and such funny 
verses as he wrote, the children had never seen 
before. Then he helped each child draw a little 
picture and under it he wrote a verse, to the 
great delight of all the company. When the 
party broke up, the children took their cards 
with them.” 


merry with the children 


“Were they Valentines, mother?” asked 
Mary Louise. 

‘I suppose those were the first Valentines 
ever made and that was the first Valentine 
party,’ answered her mother. 

“Oh, how interesting!” exclaimed Mary 
Louise. “Could I have a Valentine party, 


mother, just like that first one?” 

“You may, if you like,” came the willing re- 
ply. “I will be Saint Valentine, and we will 
have a party in his honor on February four- 
teenth.” 


—A Valentine Legend. 
STEP I. 


The Teacher’s Preparation: Read the selec- 
tion, determining the main incidents of the story 
and naming them. Each title should indicate 


the main idea or incident of the thought unit. 


Note: A number of the teachers’ manuals accompanying 
reading textbooks have taken this step for the teacher 
and indicate both the names and limits of the thought 


units of the selections in the books they accompany. 
The Class Exercise: After the usual introduc- 
tion of the new story begin in this manner: 


“The first part of our story tells about .... 
(naming your first title). Read silently until 


this the ends. 


When you have found this place point to it 


you find where part of story 
when I come to check your reading.” 
Waik about and check on the reading of the 
pupils. Those who are not pointing to the 
correct line may be helped by skilful question- 
ing. If you desire to bring in oral reading 
with an audience situation you may do so by 
asking a child to read to the class the part of 
the story he has selected for the thought unit 
The 


listen and give their reasons for agreeing of 


vou have named. other pupils in the class 
disagreeing with him. 

Each thought unit in the story in turn will 
he treated in this manner, the teacher naming 


the thought unit or incident, and the pupils 
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reading silently and showing the teacher where 
the unit begins and ends in the story. 


STEP II. 

The Teacher’s Preparation: Read the selection, 
determining the main incidents and indicating 
the limits of each unit in your book. 

The Class Exercise: Showing the page of 
your book and pointing to the last line to be 
read, say to the class: “The first part of our 
story ends here. Read silently this part of the 
story, and give me a name for this thought 
unit.” 

The pupil will determine the main thought 
or incident. Each unit in turn will be treated in 
this manner, the teacher pointing to the limits 
of the thought units, the pupils reading silently 
and giving a title which will indicate the main 
thought or incident. Titles may be given orally 
or pupils may be asked to write a title before 
any are given orally. The latter procedure is 
a more complete check on each pupil’s think- 
ing. Through class discussion the best title 
should be selected for each unit. 

Titles at first will be poor, pertaining to 
minor details rather than to the main incident 
of the thought unit. Practice and tactful 
questioning are required to develop the ability 
to generalize sufficiently to determine and 
properly name separate incidents in a reading 
selection. There cannot be too much practice 
provided for Step II, since the development 
of the ability to determine the main thought of 
one or a number of paragraphs calls for think- 
ing on a high level, and practice must be con- 
stant and intensive throughout the intermediate 
grades. 

STEP III. 

Teacher’s Preparation: Read the selection and 
determine the main incidents of the story, not- 
ing the jlimits of each and selecting appropriate 
titles. 

The Seat Assignment: “ Read your new story 
for today. Pick out the thought units in the 
story and write titles for them.” 

The Class Exercise :— 

1. Call on a pupil to give the title he has 
written and to read orally to the group a 
thought unit he has selected. Follow with class 
discussion and criticism. Call on various pupils 
for their titles and divisions of the story, bring- 
ing out corrections or approval through class 
discussions. 

2. A pupil may give his title, the class locating 
the limits of the thought unit by reading 
silently. 

3. A pupil may read or show the limits of a 
thought unit he has selected, the class giving 
the incident a title. 

As part of an organized reading prograi 
Step I is a procedure recommended for Grades 
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One and Two, Step II for Grades Three, Fou, 
and Five, and Step III for Grades Six, Seven, 
and Eight. However, pupils who have not 
had the training provided in Steps I and II 
need these preparatory steps before attempting 
to meet the requirements in Step IIL. 

Introduced gradually, step by step, the ability 
to divide a selection into its essential thought 
units becomes an acquired reading skill greatly 
needed by the child in all phases of study. 

In the texthook from which this story was 
taken the story covered three pages. In no 
ease did the page unit and the thought unit 
coincide. A reading of the story will show 
that the paragraph in this case is not the 
natural division. The following thought units 
occur in this story :— 

1. Who Saint Valentine was. 
1, 2 

2. What Saint Valentine Did for Children. 
(Paragraphs 3, 4, 5, 6, 7.) 

3. rhe First Valentine Party. 
&, 9, 10.) 

4. Planning Mary Louise’s Valentine Party. 
(Paragraphs 11, 12.) 

Our task then, as teachers of reading, is to 
train chiidren to recognize these thought units 
in the selections they read. This is one of the 
most difficult reading skills to develop. 


(Paragraphs 


(Paragraphs 
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Instrumental Music in the Public Schools 


By HELEN N. O’CONNOR 






Director of Orchestras, Revere, Massachusetts 


INCE its the 
schools almost fifty years ago, music has 
gained recognition and a position of promi- 
nence in the field of general education. In 
fact, because of its cultural and esthetic values, 
its potency to socialize and to discipline, its 


introduction into public 


latent possibilities in developing leaders, and 
above all, because of the part it plays in bring- 
ing about an immeasurable increase in human 
happiness, music has come to be more and 
more commonly regarded as an indispensable 
subject by cducational administrators, and to 


The 
objective of these organizations is not primar- 
the 
medium of the young people, but rather to 


astonishing progress in instrumentation. 
ily to produce beautiful effects through 


bring richer appreciations and experiences and 
inspirations into the lives of the participants. 
Such activities, combined with the speed, ac- 
curacy, concentration, and _ self-reliance  in- 
volved, develop the individual to become a per- 
fect unit of the group, and throughout all, re- 
leasing in him ennobling, enlightening thoughts 


through contact. with the beautiful. Then, too, 
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SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


be accorded a larger place in the curriculum. 
In an address before a Home and School Asso- 
ciation in Revere Dr, Payson Smith said :— 
“I should rather have Arithmetic taken 
out of the public schools than to have 
Music taken out.” 

Dr. Smith’s purpose was not to belittle the 
value of arithmetic, but to emphasize the true 
value of music in the educational 
with 
garded as very important by nearly everyone, 
except, perhaps, a fifth grade youngster wlio 
is being introduced to fractions. 

As the realization of the possibilities and the 


process by 


comparing it arithmetic—a subject re- 


importance of music has increased, its activi- 
ties have correspondingly expanded, and today 
instruction in instrumental music is included in 
nearly every system. Orchestras 
originating informally as 
stimuli, have proved their utility and desirabil- 
ity to such an extent that they have become 


and bands, 
athletic 


social or 


leading factors in school life, and have made 
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ORCHESTRA, 


REVERE, MASSACHUSETTS 


the irfluence of the instrumental movement on 
the “use of the margin” is one of its greatest 
functions. Habits of recreation formed early 
in life are the habits on which later recreational 
life depends, and it is the duty of the public 
of America to furnish the youth with 
re- 
the 


secondary schools are to function as vocational 


schools 
diversion as a 
addition, if 


an avocation—-an esthetic 


laxation from strenuosity. In 


guides, they must provide for the citizen of to- 
morrow an adequate foundation upon which to 
build, should he desire to continue music pro- 
fessionally; they must prove the impetus, the 
inspiration, that one day will enable him to 
take his place in an All-American Symphony 
Orchestra. 

A visit to the instrumental department of the 
Revere public schools would disclose the High 
for esthetic and in- 
works of Brahms, 

a string quartette 


School orchestra working 
terpretive effects in the 
Grieg, and Tschaikowsky ; 
handling the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria” and 
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the “ Spanish Dances ” by Moszkowski, and such 
an efficient, intelligent, happy group; loving, 
appreciating, participating. A band, sponsored 
recently by local organizations, is under expert 
direction, and the discipline and routine of the 
practice show great promise of achievement. 
Junior High School orchestras and ensembles 
and the establishment of definite violin classes 
throughout the city are additional features of 





TOY SYMPHONY, LOUIS PASTEUR SCHOOL, 
REVERE, MASSACHUSETTS 

the work. The Toy Band, Kindersymphonie, 
or Toy Symphony, functioning in the primary 
grades, is not designed to be a show-off affair, 
but an educational institution for the develop- 
ment of rhythmical response to the rote song, 
the piano, or the talking machine. Three of 
the intermediate teachers maintain most suc- 


en 
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cessful Ukulele Clubs, and there are several 
thriving Harmonica Bands throughout the city 
—all of which provide for the evolution of an 
orchestral consciousness. 

A systematic tabulation of the academic 
standing of members of the High School Or- 
chestra for the school year ending May 1, 1926, 
showed a most satisfactory situation. Of fifty- 
four members, twenty-nine were honor stu- 
dents, and there were but three cases of un- 
satisfactory work. Orchestral training does 
not foster the one-track mind, but rather ap- 
pears to stimulate the superior academic ef: 
fort. 

There is another feature which is essential to 
the upbuilding of a good instrumental system, 
and that is the gaining of the co-operation and 
friendly interest of the people of the commun- 
ity. This can best be done by permitting the 
hand and orchestra to be of practical service to 
them, furnishing dignified and effective music, 
appropriate to the occasion, and worthy of the 
department. Not only is this stimulating from 
a service viewpoint, but it offers the most di- 
rect expression of good citizenship to the par- 
ticipants. 


There has taken place in education a great 


and significant transition from the time when 

















—the newest addition to the curriculum 


—the very basis of My BOOKHOUSE 




















“The present need for the schools to do more in character training 
has caused a strong demand that it be given a definite place in our 


course of study” writes Edward W. Stitt, Associate Superintendent 
of Schools of New York City. 


Character training through right reading is the basic idea of My 
BOOKHOUSE. What easier way to introduce character education 
into the school room than through reading,—whether aloud to the 
entire class or through circulation of the books through the group. 
My BOOKHOUSE was the first work of its kind to make ethical in- 
fluence a basis of selection. It is now used in hundreds of class rooms 
in correlation with the regular work and as the principal of one high 


school says “It has proven itself invaluable. Teachers refer to it 
and pupils constantly call for it.” 


Teachers especially will be interested in the grading of both selections 
and illustrations in My BOOKHOUSE as described in the booklet 
“Right Reading for Children.” A copy sent free on request. 


Cyhe BGOK HOUSE for CHILDREN 


“The child who reads is the child who leads” 
Dept. 10-D, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


ty BOOKHOUSE 


In the Nursery—Up One Pair of Stars—Through Fairy Halls—The Treasure Chest—from the Tower Window—The Latch Key 
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music was considered a remote and technical 
and recreational study, quite out of relation to 
the rest of our intellectual life, until today, 
when we stand ready to offer to our students 
advantages and equipment that increase in 
valuation as the years advance. If the music 
department of the public schools continues to 
exert its refining influences, and if, in the words 
of the late Charles W. Eliot, president emer- 
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itus of Harvard University, “music must 
function in the life of every human being, who 
means to be cultivated, efficient, and rationally 
bappy,” then may we look beyond the horizon 


to a vision of America 





not merely an indus- 
trial and commercial nation, but America, 
softened and idealistic, leading the world in 
ethical, intellectual, and musical culture. 





Personal and 


MRS. MARY PRAG, a member of the 
San Francisco Board of Education ever since 
the reorganization of the system. Her present 
term wili not expire till 1930. Mrs. Prag had 
been a teacher in the city for fifty years wheu 
she retired in 1920. She was vice-principal of 
the Girls’ High School, and was head of the 
department of English. In all those fifty years 
she was a professional leader in the city. That 
which gives her special distinction, however, is 
the fact that her daughter, Florence Prag Khan, 
is Congressman from the San Francisco Con- 
gressional District, and won renomination in the 
recent primaries. Congressman Khan was a 
teacher in the city prior to her marriage. Mrs. 
Prag is one of the most important members of 
city Board of Education, being a chairman of the 
committee on “ Personnel,’ a new creation and 
the most important of all committees in the 
establishment of professional standards for 
teachers who come into the system. 

MRS. GRACE C. STANLEY, dean of women 
at the Arcata State Teachers College, Cali- 
fornia, with President Ralph W. Swetman, is 
one of the most appreciated professional women 
of the state. For several years, as superin- 
tendent of San Bernadino County, she was recog- 
nized as eminently efficient and as Elemen- 
tary State Commissioner of Education she stood 
for sanely progressive service, and in her new 
position is setting a noble pace in the inspira- 
tion of student teachers. 

WALTER R. HEPNER, who succeeds Wil- 
liam J. Cooper as superintendent at Fresno, 
California, has been high school principal for 
a relatively brief time, but he was a high grade 
specialist in the Fresno system, brought from 
the East to promote notable professional im- 
provement. The appointment has been highly 
acceptable to the schoolmen of the state. 


MRS. CLARA E. GABLE, Chappell, Nebraska, 
superintendent of Deuel County, is very alive, 
professionally and civically. Her Teachers’ In- 
Orson Ryan of 
Logan, Utah, speaks in exuberant praise of her 
leadership. In her institute program she says: 
“These meetings are full of action and doing. 


stitute is always dynamic. 


Professional 


Come with your coats off and your work shves 
on. Don’t plan anything else for these days. 
You will be kept happily busy all of the time. 
The work this year will centre around ‘ Animals 
or Living Things.’” By the by, Orson Ryan 
is one of the most wholesome and inspiring men 
on the institute platform. 


EDWIN B. HALE, prominent Boston lawyer, 
who died recently, received unusual profes- 
sional henors by the presence at the funeral of 
a committee of the Boston Bar Association, 
consisting of leaders of the Boston bar. My 
personal interest in this is the fact that Mr. 
Hale was principal of the Newton, Massachu- 
setts, High School when I was principai of ar 
elementary school, and his comradeship was a 
rare privilege. I recall his discussion of the 
risk of leaving what was then a large salary, 
and venturing on an uncharted sea. When he 
became eminent in the legal profession he 
smiled to think of his hesitancy. 


FASSETT A. COTTON, Flagstaff, Arizona, 
who has done a noble work for the State 
Teachers College of Northern Arizona, has 
had an exceptionally useful official and profes- 
sional career. As county superintendent in 
Indiana he nationalized himself by the quality 
of professional leadership as well as by the 
vast amount of direct supervision. It was this 
personal devotion and rare achievement in 
country life development that made him state 
superintendent, in which office he rendered the 
same intensive personal service as in the 
county office, giving him a place in the front 
rank of state superintendents. In the State 
Teachers College, in La Crosse, Wisconsin, de- 
spite the fact that the institution was only a 
few miles from Winona, Minnesota, with one of 
the oldest teacher-training schools of the North- 
west, and hedged in by the Wisconsin State 
Normal Schools of River Falls and Eau Claire, 
he rendered notable professional service for the 
state. In Arizona he immediately identified 
himself with the various interests of the north- 
ern section of the state and with the educational 
interests of the state at a time when his ex- 
perience and personality signified much, 
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Character Chats 


A Journal Feature Which Is Helping to Mould the Lives of Boys and Girls 
By JOSEPH B. EGAN, A. M. 





The Light About Our Feet 
HERE was once a wise king dwelling at the 
Ends of the World, who had two sons, 
the pride of his heart and the light of his eyes. 
One day he called these two sons before him 
and said to them :— 

“Go out today into the forest of Daily Life. 
Enter by the Young Road and travel on until 
you come to the Old Road. Follow that and 
before long you will come back to this palace, 
where I shall be waiting for you.” 

The two princes set out at once, traveling 
side by side down the winding trail that led 
into the deep valley and the heavy woods, 
where darkness hung under the trees like silken 
veils. Curiously enough as the princes walked 
on, a golden circle of light surrounded their 
feet. 

Now the first prince was fearful of the dark- 
ness around him and kept looking away to the 
right and to the left, and then back to the 
right again, and as he looked he saw horrible 
things happening in the gloom. Serpents coil- 
ing on branches reached down their open jaws 
to strike him. Monsters that filled him with 
dread crept close to the road as though to 
spring upon him. Clouds of queer insects 
hummed ahout his head; chasms opened to the 
left and to the right from which he shrank ia 
terror. 

The other prince was either not afraid of all 
these terrors of the dark or he did not see 
them, for as he walked he kept his eyes within 
the golden circle of light about his feet. Every 
now and then he stopped and picked a beautiful 
flower, or found happiness in the song of a 
bird who flew into the light about him, or he 
passed a cheery greeting to another wayfarer 
who came by. 

At last the two princes came to the Old Road 
and saw the castle of their father far on a 
hilltop like a golden cloud. And no sooner 
had they placed foot on the Old Road than the 
darkness lifted and everything became bright as 
day. 

Then said the first prince: “What a dismal 
journey. Did you see all those dreadful wor- 
ries, those awful cares. those fierce fears, those 
terrible might-happens, that followed us all 
through the woods? ” 

Then the other prince looked up in surprise. 
“Were all these beasts about us?” he asked. 
“I didn’t see one of them. I was so busy 
watching the interesting and beautiful things 
that happened right around me in my own 
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circle of light that I must have overlooked the 
things you saw.” 

When the two princes came at last into their 
father’s presence he looked sadly at the first 
one, and said: “ You have made your journey a 
sad one through useless worry.” 

Then he turned to the other prince and 
said: “ But you, my son, found happiness in the 
tight about your feet.” 





The Gold Mine 


HAVE just discovered a gold mine far up 

on the side of a hill. The yellow glistening 
ore can be seen almost a mile away. I imagine 
hy this time other people have discovered it too, 
but I doubt whether there will be any trouble 
over the right to dig. You see, girls and boys, 
it is one of those gorgeous gold mines that 
open up, almost over night, on the tops of hills, 
in musty vallevs, and along winding rivers all 
over the country side. Wherever there is a 
maple tree why there also is a gold mine, on 
which the metal is beaten out into delicate leaf- 
shaped flakes and hung on purple twigs to 
dance and glisten in the sun. 

My own gold mine is a mass of this flaky 
leaf-like gold. It shimmers and glows like a 
fairy’s dream of paradise. Each morning, as I 
come out of my house, I mine a little. I take 
as much as I can carry and spend it all day 
long in buying happy thoughts and joyous mem- 
ories. 

I firmly believe each girl and boy should have 
a gold mine of this sort; some particular gold 
mine from which to dig all kinds of pleasant 
things. Some people mine a vellow gold which 
is so hard that if made into a hammer one could 
drive a nail with it; but the gold of my mapie 
tree can never be made into any thing but 
spirit things; but what wonderful spirit things 
it can be beaten into; little happy thoughts; 
golden notes of birds that have flown away ; little 
golden laughs of children that once played under 
the violet boughs; golden memories of warm 
fall days; golden memories of misty, moon- 
filled nights, and a hundred other spirit things 
that help to decorate the spirit house one lives 
in. Moreover, each flaky leaf is a coin stamped 
with the signet of a great wise King, and worth 
its face value in any heart on earth. These 
golden coins have a real value, too, that far 
exceeds the value of any other coin on earth, 
for with them you can buy, a whole afternoon 
of sunlit pleasure; a tender memory, and that 
choicest of all blessings, happiness, 
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So girls and boys, go prospecting today, out 
onto the sunny hills! Locate your golden mine 
and store up in your soul the golden ore that 
moth cannot corrupt nor thieves’ break 
through and steal. 





The Man Who Knew No Fear 


HERE lived in a’ great empire a man who 
would not fear. Men talked of him in 
whispers not because he visited destruction upon 
his enemies but because he went his own way 
clothed only in the armor of his high courage 
ana armed only with the weapon of his un- 
breakable will. “ Who is this man who will not 
fear?” asked the wicked king of the country. 
“His name is Simon,” said a servant, “and he 
lives in a castle on a mountain peak beyond 
the valley of the doubters.” sring him 
before me,” said the king. “We shall see 
whether there is born a man who will not fear.” 
When Simon came before the king he was 
clad only in a loose tunic. In his hand he bore 
a traveler’s staff. “Where is your sword?” 
asked the king. “Strapped to its scabbard on 
my soul’s hip,” said Simon. “ Mighty is its 
stroke.” “And your horse?” asked the king. 
“My soul is even now astride of it,” said 
Simon. “ Mighty is its strength and speed.” 
“And your armor?” said the king. “ Guard- 
ing my soul,” said Simon. “ Mighty is it, made 
of plates of such hardness that no lance can 
pierce it in any place.” “ Nonsense,” said the 
king. “You are a fool. I shall have you 
whipped till you cry out with fear.” “No 
lash can touch me,” said Simon. “ Your 
majesty but causes needless trouble.” “ Whip 
him!” cried the king in anger. Under the 
lashes Simon stood as though he felt no pain, 
but a great fear crept with every blow over 
the soul of the king himself, and the people 
looking on, grew angry, and clenched their 
fists, and loosened up their knives. ‘“ Enough,” 
cried the king. “Have you ne senses?” he 
asked of Simon. “No lash of yours,” answered 
Simon, “touched the substance of my soul.” 
“Throw him into the den of the wild beasts,” 
cried the king. “There he will know fear.” 
But Simon stood in the midst of the beasts and 
quelled them with his eye, and drove them 
before him, and again the king trembled, and 
the hearts of the people grew hot with anger. 
“ Burn down his castle,” cried the king, “then 
he will know fear.” But Simon stood on a 
distant hill and watched with calm face the 
flames devour everything he loved. “Out of 
dust came all the towers and turrets of my 
castle,” said he, calmly. “ Whether they return 
today or tomorrow, what matters it?” and 
the king, hearing his words, trembled till his 
sceptre shook in his hand. At the same time 
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a great murmur rolled up from the angry 
throats of ten thousand people. “Slay him,” 
cried the king. “ Perchance the sight of death 
will make him fear,” but Simon walked calmly 
to the hill on which the great cross stood, and 
held out his hands to meet the nails. “ Drive 
strong and true,” he said to the executioners. 
“Fear not, for you do me no harm,” and 
hearing the words the king was stricken with 
a terrible fit, and frothed at the mouth and 
rolled his eyes, and fell over backwards, dead. 
Seeing all this the people surged forward and 
lifted Simon high upon their shoulders and 
carried him into the king’s palace, and set him 
upon the throne. “ Rule over us,” they cried. 
“You of the mighty soul. Free us, too, from 
fear, from the tyrant’s grasp, the terrors of the 
dark, the dens of the wild beasts, the fear of 
consequences, and the dread of death.” “ There 
is One,” said Simon, “ whose kingdom is not 
of this world. Follow Him even as I follow 
Him, and mortal ills shall have no power over 
you. Because you live too much in the king- 
dom of the flesh, the flesh frightens you. In 
the kingdom of the soul there is no terror and 
no dark.” 


Guarding Against Frosts 

apne nights have come down across the 

world. Summer is at an end and nature 
is getting ready for its long winter sleep. 
When the sky is blue, clear and no wind blows, 
then, under the silent moon, the white frost 
steals out over the fields, closing the starry 
eyes of flowers, crumpling the green leaves and 
stilling the cheerful chirpings of the little 
crickets. 

Along the south side of a_ stone wall 
I have some beautiful mnasturtiums. The 
leaves are green and _ round and_ the 
blossoms lovely to behold. The plants are 
just in the height of perfect blossoming. It 
seemed a shame to let the icy fingers of the 
frost destroy them, especially when | knew 
that warm, balmy days would come again 
hefore the first snow flew. Each evening, there- 
fore, I spread a light cloth over the nas- 
turtium bed. Each morning I remove it. The 
frost may gleam on the grass near at hand but 
it never reaches under the cover I have spread. 
My nasturtiums are still in blossom, glowing 
like little golden fires. 

Now, girls and boys, frosts fall upon our 
spirit world as well as over the world we see 
about us. We must be on our guard. The 
beautiful blossoms of the soul, sweetness of 
character, purity of thought, freedom from 
envy, wither and die at its very touch. 

An evil word, falling upon our ears, spreads 
2 deadly frost upon our souls. We can save ouf 
treasured blossoms by refusing to listen to it. 
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An evil sight falling upon our eyes chills the 
sweetness in our hearts. We can keep ourselves 
from harm by refusing to behold it. 

In this way, despite the falling frosts, we can 
keep the garden of our souls in perfect bios- 
soming by spreading over it the shielding man- 
tle of our watchfulness, 





The Selfish King 


HERE was once a king in a country called 
HIS OWN LIFE. This king was always 
getting into trouble, for he had a quick tem- 
per and a sharp tongue. He was selfish, also, 
and spent a great deal more time trying to 
make himself happy than he spent trying to 
make others happy, with the usual result that 
he was most unhappy all the time. Now the 
king had a wise councillor to whom he rarely 
listened. This wise man loved the king and 
was sorrowful when the king was sorrowful 
and glad when the king was glad, but when he 
tried to give advice he met with anger and 
harsh words, so he learned at last to hold his 
tongue. One morning, when the king was in 
an unusually ugly mood, he came upon the 
wise man perched upon a rock outside the 
king’s window, industriously chipping away 
the hard stone. The king was interested. He 
retired to his room and from behind drawn cur- 
tains watched the wise man labor. The day 
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passed and the night came and still the wise 
man toiled on by the light of a torch that 
made his humped over body cast queer shadows 
on the ground below. With the new day the 
king found the wise man gone. He had fied, 
so the guards said, on the fleetest horse in the 
king’s stable. Then a great curiosity over- 
came the king, and he went out to the rock 
and bent over it. There chiseled in stone were 
the following words :— 
“What a happy day today will be, 
if you and I make it a day of pleasant 
smiles ; 
if you and I really try to help each 
other in any way we can; 
if you and I say to each other only 
kindly things ; 
if you and I make our whole day a song; 
if you and I so live that at the day’s 
end we leave behind no aching 
heart, no unkind word, no frown, 
no lazy hour; 
then, when the night comes and the 
evening star, happiness will come, too, 
and heaven will fold protecting wings 
around us until the new day breaks.” 
I am sorry to say that when the king read 
these words he yelled “TREASON!” at the 
top of his voice, and ordered a whole troop uf 


cavalry to pursue the wise man.and put him 
to death. 








Stone’s Silent Reading | 


— Book IV ready in October — 


Like other books of this series, this text 
contains varied types of interesting con- 
tent organized for 
Specific training is provided for al// phases 
and types of silent reading. s# Js s# 


training purposes. 
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Australian Debaters 
To Meet 30 Colleges 


It has been announced that the de- 


bating team of the University of 
Sydney, Australia, will debate in 
thirty American colleges and universi- 
ties in a tour of this country starting 
October 15. The team lands in San 
Francisco early in October. The team’s 
suggested list of subjects include these 
propositions: That the world has more 
to fear than to hope from science; 
that the world owes more to poets 
than to politicians; that the develop- 
ment of the cinema is a threat to the 
national welfare; that civilization is a 
failure; and that democracy has 
failed. 


Will Prepare Reader 
For Maine Schools 

A supplementary reader for public 
schools, dealing with the geographical 
aspects of every town in the state, 
will be prepared by the Maine Writers 
Research Club. Mrs. Stella White 
of Houlton is chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge. The club has pub- 
lished two books now in use in the 
schools, one dealing with the history 
of Maine, and the other giving bio- 
graphical sketches of its people. 


Welcome Is Extended 
Kosciuszko Students 

Eight Polish students, two of them 
women, who comprise the first group 
that will study at American universi- 
ties under scholarships of the Kosci- 
uszko Foundation, were welcomed upon 
their arrival in this country at a din- 
ner by Dr. Henry Noble MacCracken, 
president of Vassar and the Kosciuszko 
Foundation. He said the foundation 
by international exchange of students 
and in other ways would be an im- 
portant factor in building up practical 
application of American ideals among 
the 3,000,000 Poles in this country and 
the 30,000,000 in Poland. 


Modern Medical Practice 
Familiar to Hindu of Old 

Hindu scholars have found evidence 
in the ancient literature of their coun- 
try, that many of the modern dis- 
coveries in medicine and surgery are 
really lost arts—arts that had been 
known and practiced by the Hindus 
thousands of years ago. Vaccination, 
anesthesia and antiseptic surgery are 
supposed to have been practiced among 
the Hindus of that time. In the medi- 
cal portion of an ancient work known 
as the “Science of Life,” may be 
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found elaborate articles on surgery, 
diseases of the head, constitutional 
disorders, nervous diseases, children’s 
diseases, antidotes for poison, personal 
hygiene and the preservation of vital- 
ity. Hindu physicians, 2,000 years 
ago, it is said, used the same general 
methods of diagnosis employed today. 





Young People 
“Muddling Through” 

Mrs. Lucy Jenkins Franklin, dean 
of women at Boston University, re- 
cently declared that young people of 
today are generally unhappy. “They 
seem to be on pleasure bent,’ she 
asserted, “they seem to be socially and 
sometimes morally plunging, when in 
reality they are trying to rid them- 
selves of being bored. They are grop- 
ing for something real, true, tangible 
and challenging in life. Just now they 
are ‘muddling through.’ It is the 
young-old father and mother who 
educate and re-educate themselves in 
order to understand their children, 
who keep the confidence of their 
children at whatever cost to their 
prejudices. It is this group, that I 
like to call ‘the rising older genera- 
tion,’ with their vision of the ‘Glory 
of the Imperfect’ and their toil in the 
continuity of contact with youth, 
which will lead us safely through the 
years just ahead.” 


Prince of Siam 
Arrives at Harvard 

Prince Asani of Bangkok, grandson 
of a former King of Siam, has arrived 
at Harvard, where he enrolled as a 
freshman. The Prince, who is nine- 
teen, plans to study medicine. He was 
accompanied by Dr. Francis B. Sayre, 
son-in-law of President Wilson and 
formerly legal adviser of King Rama 
VI of Siam. Dr. Sayre, who is a pro- 
fessor of law at Harvard, returned 
with Prince Asani after serving in an 
advisory capacity to King Prajatipoki 
of Siam this summer. 
College Boys 
Try Big Hotels 


A group of students 
Columbia University in New York 
City found that their rooms, which 
were being renovated, were not ready. 
“You will have to go to hotels,” they 
were told, “and the university will pay 
your bills.’ They were advised to 
select hotels near the campus, but they 
didn’t. It seemed to many of them 
the chance of a lifetime and several 
hurried down to the Ritz-Carlton, the 
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Plaza and the Commodore, where they 
passed two nights. The students re- 
turned to the campus the third day and 
presented accounts of $12 a night. The 
university is said to have paid the bills, 
but also to have impressed upon the 
students that there are other hotels 
than the ones they used. Several stu- 
dents who lacked imagination passed 
the two nights on cots in the corridors 
of a dormitory. 


High School Girls 
Will Wear Uniforms 

There will be no silk hosiery and 
short skirts for the girls of St. 
Simon’s (parochial) High School of 
Ludington, Mich., this year. Instead 
all girls of the school must wear uni- 
forms, according to an order by the 
Rev. James A. Golden. The plan was 
tried last year, although it was 
optional. Many of the girls appeared 
in uniforms. “It will mean less ex- 
pense to the parents, who are sacrific- 
ing to put their girls through school,” 
said Father Golden. “It will make 
also for modesty and result in better 
work, I am certain.” 


To Provide Fund 
For Higher Education 

Approval has been made by the 
Sovereign Grand Lodge of the Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows of 2 
recommendation of its auxiliary, the 
Rebekah Assembly, providing for a 
fund to defray the cost of higher edu- 
cation for any child of an Odd Fellow 
or member of the Rebekahs desirous 
of a college education. The action 
was said to affect more than 1,000,000 
children, and a committee will be ap- 
pointed to draw up plans to carry the 
new educational provisions of the 
order into effect. 


. 


Biographical History 
For Ontario Schools 

A new history textbook, to be used 
in the public schools of Ontario, will 
be largely biographical. Speaking at 
the Canadian National Exhibition, 
Howard Ferguson, Premier of Ontario 
and also Minister of Education, out- 
lined the views and aims of his gov- 
ernment. “I doubt,” he said, “if i 
the past we have paid sufficient atten- 
tion to Canadian history. We pro- 
pose to compile a textbook along bio- 
graphical lines. Biographies of the 
men who built Canada form the best 
history of Canada. Through _ that 
medium we can infuse into boys and 
girls a knowledge of the greatness of 
their country.” 
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Open School of 
Tropic Medicine 

Formal ceremonies marked the re- 
cent opening of the School of Tropi- 
cal Medicine of the University of 
Porto Rico, in San Juan, founded 
under the auspices of Columbia Uni- 
versity as the first school of its kind 
in the American tropics. Dr. William 
Darrach, dean of the medical faculty 
of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons in New York, speaking for Co- 
lumbia University, pointed out that the 
tropical medical research work begun 
here more than twenty-five years ago 
formed a valuable asset for the new 
school. 


Most Would-Be Authors 
Fall by the Wayside 

“Where are they now?” Dr. Blanche 
Colton Williams has instructed 3,000 
would-be writers in the art of the short 
story during her twelve years at Co- 
lumbia University. When she was 
asked the foregoing explicit question 
as to the fate of the aspirants she 
merely laughed. “Fortunately, or un- 
fortunately, I don’t believe there is a 
magic formula for short-story writing, 
which could be imparted at so much 
per head. I know that about one-half 
of one per cent. of my students are 
likely to succeed in a big way. I teil 
them so on the first day of the term. 
As pupils I have comfortable suburban 
matrons and restless society women, 
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army officers and school teachers, act- 
resses, social service workers and 
business men. Short-story writing 
they find hard work and many of them 
drop by the wayside. Earning a living 
is difficult and precarious. The ma- 
jority of people have to earn their liv- 
ing. So they succumb to the lure of a 
steady job.” 


Youngest Opera Star 
Sings to Aid Others 

Marion Talley, youngest member of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, has 
repaid in part the obligation owing 
her Kansas City friends who helped 
her to win’ success, by singing at a 
benefit in Convention Hall in Kansas 
City. All expenses were assumed by 
Miss Talley, and the proceeds of 
$11,505 will go toward a fund for 
educating young musicians of the city. 


Dr. Hetzel Elected 
Penn State President 

Dr. Ralph D. Hetzel, for nine years 
president of the University of New 
Hampshire, has been elected president 
of Pennsylvania State College. He 
succeeds Dr. John M. Thomas, who 
resigned about a year ago to become 
president of Rutgers. Dr. Hetzel was 
recommended to head Penn State by 
the committee on selection, and his 
election was by unanimous vote of the 
board of trustees. His acceptance cf 
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the position has been received and he 
will assume his new duties_in January. 
Dr. Hetzel is forty-three years old and 
was graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1906. Before going to 
New Hampshire he was a member of 
the faculty of Oregon State College. 


-—— 


Yankee Students 
Find Oxford Odd 

Rhodes scholars, thirty-two of 
whom have sailed from America this 
year to take up their studies in the 
different colleges which make up Ox- 
ford Urtiversity, will find themselves 
under strict rules that will remind 
them of preparatory school. They 
must be within college walls by 12 
o'clock every night. They must go to 
chapel. They are not supposed to play 
tennis or golf during the morning. 
There are rules against shooting 
pigeons or rolling hoops in the High 
street and against owning racing cars. 
Attendance at classes is not compul- 
sory. Once a week the Oxford under- 
graduate calls for an hour on his tutor 
and reads a paper he has written, but 
this is the only required work. Lec- 
tures have a bad name at Oxford and 
the man who attends too many is 
thought to be holding his nose to the 
grindstone. A severe penalty is in- 
curred by students caught attending 
public dances. The latest is a law 
against going up in airplanes. 
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TREND OF THE TIMES 


os 


Grand Army Men 
Refuse to Disband 


“The men of the Grand Army of the 
Republic have another decade of vigor- 
ous activity ahead of them.” This was 
the reply of Commander-in-Chief John 
B. Inman of Springfield, IIl., to re- 
ports that the national encampment of 
Civil War veterans in Des Moines 
would be the last. The veterans are 
dying at the rate of 17,500 a year, but 
Mr. Inman believes the annual parade 
in 1940 will be “an impressive sight.” 
“Even when the annual encampment is 
composed altogether of centenarians,” 
he said, “they will form more than a 
corporal’s guard.” More than 5,000 
veterans attended this year’s encamp- 
ment, while auxiliary organizations 
sent about 45,900. 


400,000 Miles of 
Tourable Highways 

Driving twelve hours a day at the 
average speed of thirty miles an hour, 
an automobilist could cover the tour- 
able highways in the United States and 
nearby Canada in three years and six- 
teen days. This estimate is based or 
the 400,000 miles of highway cata- 
logued in a current automobile guide 
book. Yet when the “horseless car- 
riages” first appeared thirty years ago 
it was a problem to find roads on 
which they could run. “We are riding 
up the crest of the third renaissance of 
American road building,” says a bulle- 
tin of the National Geographic Society. 
Mound builders, the mysterious van- 
ished tribe in the Mississippi Valley, 
had the first roads that were built in 
North America. The second high 
point in highway construction was the 
rise of trucking roads to serve the 
nation expanding westward, the bulle- 
tin explained. 
Membership in 
Labor Organizations 

American labor organizations had a 
total membership of 4,443,523 in the 
middle of 1926, according to a survey 
by the United States bureau of labor 
Statistics. Of this number 3,383,997 
members were in organizations affili- 
ated with the American Federation 
of Labor and 1,059,526 were in inde- 
pendent organizations. Nearly a half 
million of the total membership was 
made up of “white collar” workers, so 
called. Policemen are conspicuously 
absent. One of the most powerful 
and thoroughly organized unions in the 
federation is the American Federation 
of Musicians, the jurisdiction of which 
covers professional players of musical 








instruments. It has a membership of 
125,000. In the public service there is 
the American Federation of Teachers, 
an affiliated union with a membership 
of 3,500 public school teachers. 
Most Dangerous 
Speed Found 

For many years Dr. Eric Gardner, 
of Weybridge, England, has been keep- 
ing tab on automobile accidents. He 
has come to the conclusion that forty- 
five to fifty miles an hour is the most 
dangerous speed for motorists. When 
an accident occurs while a machine is 
going eighty or ninety miles au hour, 
the persons in it usually escape witli 
a few bruises. This, says the doctor, 
is due to the fact that a person’s body 
in such cases is generally thrown with 
such force that it “skips” and rolls 
along the ground. But when the auto 
is going forty or fifty miles an hour 
the riders are more likely to be tossed 
up in the air in such manner that they 
land on their heads. 
Every Ninth Person 
Hurt Each Year 

One person in every nine in the 
United States meets with an accident 
every year, and one out of every ten 
deaths chargeable to accidental 
causes, according to an analysis of a 
newly completed survey made by offi- 
cials of the Reconstruction Hospital in 
New York City. The survey figures 
show that upward of 12,000,000 acci- 
dents occur every year in this country, 
twenty-three every minute and 1,380 
every hour. There are between 2,500,- 
000 and 3,000,000 industrial accidents 
every year, resulting in an economic 
loss, computed on the basis of a day’s 
wage of $4, of considerably more than 
a billion dollars. Applying this same 
ratio to all accidents in the United 
States would make an economic loss 
annually of more than $5,000,000,000. 
Bank of France Moves 
Against Gold Hoarding 

The Bank of France, acting under 
authority recently given it by the 
Senate, will begin buying French and 
foreign gold coins at a rate approxi- 
mating their exchange value. The 
French twenty franc gold piece here- 
tofore has been exchangeable only 
against twenty paper francs. Strangers 
have been astonished to find the gold 
piece in this country worth $3.86 and 
in France only about sixty cents. The 
Bank hopes to obtain some of the 
$375,000,000 worth of gold hidden in 
France by this purchasing of gold 


is 





Mee 
coins. The Bank by offering 130 paper 
francs for a twenty-france gold piece 
recognizes formally the depreciation 
the franc has suffered. 


To Discuss Rigid 
Pharmacy Tests 

Failures of pharmacy college grad- 
uates in state board examinations are 
sO numerous that the gap which is 
said to exist between colleges and 
boards will be publicly discussed at the 
next meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Boards of Pharmacy and the 
National Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy at Philadelphia. M. N. 
Ford, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Boards, declares that in spite 
of more than fifteen years of effort on 
the part of the boards and schools, 
there is still a wide divergence, in 
many instances, between the college 
courses and board examinations as 
shown by the failure in board exami- 
nations of altogether too many college 
graduates with the ink scarcely dry 
on their diplomas. 


Men Flock 
To Monasteries 

Discouragement among the French 
due to unsettled conditions following 
the war is exemplified in the rush of 
men from every rank to the monas- 
teries. Many enlist as monks for in- 
definite periods and many others for 
life. The monastery on a Mediter- 
ranean island two miles from Cannes 
has not had a vacant cell for eighteen 
months. It is the first time since 1720 
that it has been full. 


—— 


Survey Indicates 
America Movie-Struck 

A new survey of the film industry 
shows that 130,000,000 “fans” attend 
movie shows each week. As this is 
more than the nation’s total popula- 
tion, several million people must go 
more than once a week. Admissions 
collected totaled $700,000,000. More 
than $1,500,000,000 is now invested in 
this industry which employs 500,000 
persons. If press agents are to be be- 
lieved, a select few draw salaries of 
500,000 a year. However, only a few 
stars and noted directors draw big 
pay. They are paid “per picture” and 
not so much per week, per month or 
per year. The average salary of a 
movie actor is less than that paid on 
the speaking stage. And still Holly- 
wood is crowded with would-be screen 
stars. 
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ELEMENTS OF BUSINESS 
TRAINING. By John M. Brewer, 
Harvard University, and Floyd 
Hurlbut, Bay Shore, New York. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 272 pages. Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, 
Dallas, Columbus, San Francisco: 
Ginn and Company. 

Dr. John M. Brewer, director of 
Vocational Guidance, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, is generally recognized as the 
best authority on advice and counsel 
of young men and young women who 
wish to market their education which 
must culminate in the high school. 
While this textbook deals attractively 
and forcefully with the details of vari- 
ous occupations, trades and semi-pro- 
fessions, the most distinctive service is 
in the four closing chapters on “Se- 
curing a Position,” “Promotion and 
Advancement,” “The Road to Success” 
and “Character and Success.” 

The book offers very definite train- 
ing in a number of the more elemen- 
tary phases of business about which 
the young worker is expected to have 
some knowledge, and in the practice 
of which he may to advantage ac- 
quire considerable skill before he takes 
a position. Large numbers of young 
people enter offices as errand boys and 
messenger girls. The more alert and 
promising of these young people are 
then promoted to better positions in 
the organization. This book aims to 
give these junior workers an oppor- 
tunity to acquire inférmation and 
skill which will be of immediate usc 
to them in their first positions and 
which will be particularly useful to 
them in pointing out how they may 
best prepare themselves for promotion. 
He is given much information regard- 
ing the opportunities for promotion. 
The varied practice which the pupil 
acquires should give him an excellent 
basis for the choice of a career in 
business. Even if he has no intention 
of entering business, the information 
which he will acquire regarding how 
business is conducted cannot but be 
of value to him. 


—_— 


EDUCATIONAL HYGIENE. By 
Lawrence Augustus Averill, Ph.D., 
State Teachers College, Worcester, 
Mass. Cloth. 546 pages. Boston, 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

In France the birth rate has dropped 
tragically, but the population has in- 
creased as greatly as the birth rate has 
decreased. The reason is the greater 
and better attention to the health of 


children. Wherever reliable statistics 
are available there is demonstration 
that the emphasis on health, espe- 
cially in school, prolongs life. In North 
Carolina in twelve years the number 
of deaths was reduced seventeen thou- 
sand while the population had greatly 
increased. When life is prolonged 
into the years above twenty it becomes 
a tax paying asset directly and in- 
directly. Even the prolonged life of a 
child above six years of age is a tax 
paying asset, for every dollar spent 
for food and clothes, for amusement 
or luxuries, pays taxes through 
grocers, provision dealers, doctors and 
dentists or some one else. 

The World War, with its tremen- 
dous human as well as material losses, 
gave a new impetus to health work 
and to health teaching in the schools, 
not only in the United States, but all 
over Europe as well. In our country 
much of the misguided opposition to 
a health program in the schools that 
had disturbed us before 1914 has since 
been silenced, and progress in health 
work and health teaching will be 
made now in a decade that probably 
would not have been made in twice 
that time had the war not taken place. 
Health leagues and clubs have been 
formed generally among the pupils in 
schools. The Junior Red _ Cross, 
Scouts, and similar organizations have 
grown rapidly in membership and in- 
fluence, health codes for children have 
been formulated and enforced by the 
young people themselves, health clinics 
have been organized and supported, 
safety and first-aid education have 
been given a new significance, “better 
health weeks” have been observed, the 
school nurse and health and develop- 
ment work have been added to a large 
number of school systems, school 
feeding has been established, and ex- 
tensive community-health programs 
have been instituted and carried 
through. Still more, many health 
readers and elementary textbooks on 
health have been prepared for use by 
school children, and adapted to work 
in almost all the grades, while courses 
in health teaching have been added to 
the outline of instruction for nearly 
all our school systems. We might al- 
most say that the new health program, 
so far as public education has been 
concerned, has been concentrated 
largely on children in schools, with 
some extension into the homes through 
nurses, visiting teachers, and the chil- 
dren themselves. 

“Educational Hygiene” will find a 
warm welcome because it utilizes all 
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skill in bookmaking, scientifically and 
inspirationally, and gives something 
new and appealing for teachers in 
health promotion. 


THREE PLAYS. By Luigi Piran- 
dello. Cloth. ix+233 pages. 

THE OUTCAST. A Novel. By Luigi 
Pirandello. Cloth. 3344 pages. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany. 

One of the most interesting and im- 
portant aspects of American literary 
activities since the Great War has been 
the publication of innumerable trans- 
lations from the contemporary litera- 
ture of the Continental European 
countries—France, Spain, Italy, Ger- 
many, Russia, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Poland. Not that there had not 
been a considerable amount of such 
translation before, because there had 
(Spanish novels in the “Golden Nine- 
ties,” for example); but simply that 
the range and extent of such trans- 
lation has increased enormously in the 
last ten years. Particularly is this 
true of France, Spain, and Italy. The 
vogue of Anatole France and Blasco. 
Ibafiez has helped their brother-writers 
of France and Spain to obtain a hear- 
ing, while the colorful d’Annunzio has 
undoubtedly prepared the way in part 
for younger writers among his com- 
patriots. The Nobel Prize for Litera- 
ture, which in recent years has gone to- 
Spain, France, and Poland, has also 
served to bring Continental writers of 
the first rank to the notice of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. In the active for- 
warding of this movement in a practi- 
cal way the publishers of the volumes. 
under consideration have played a 
leading part. Their list contains 
numerous translations, especially fronr 
French, Spanish, and Italian. 

The noteworthy popularity here of 
Papini’s “Life of Christ” has rather 
obscured the merit of a writer of at 
least equal worth, Luigi Pirandello. 
His work as novelist, short story 
writer, and dramatist entitles Piran- 
dello to a very high place. In “The 


Outcast” we have a strongly realistic 


picture of the effects of unjust sus- 


picion, set in the background of life in- 
a small Italian town, and absorbing in- 


the vividness of plot and telling alike. 


The translation is by Leo Ongley, who- 


has done some excellent work as trans- 
lator from French and Italian. In 


“Three Plays” we have first a comedy 


in three acts, “Six Characters in 
Search of an Author,” which has en- 
joyed great success when presented on 
the boards in New York—a bewilder- 
ing mixture of the real and the imag- 
inative, a dramatic working-out of 
relativity. The second play is a three- 
act tragedy, dealing with a madman 
who thinks himself to be the emperor 
Henry IV, he who “went to Canossa.” 
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The last play is “Right You Are (If 
You Think So)”, a “parable” in three 
acts. The title is the translator's 
adaptation of the Italian title “Cosf é, 
se vi pare’; Ludwig Lewisohn 
suggests Shakespere’s “As You Like 
It,” while Dr. Isaac Goldberg amends 
this suggestion with “As You Think 


It.” The translations of the first and 
second plays are by Edward 
Storer, of the third by Dr. Arthur 


Livingston, one of the best and most 
scholarly of our translators. Living- 
ston has also provided a brief “prefa- 
tory note” on Pirandello and the three 
plays. 

The publishers also announce two 
other volumes by Pirandello—a novel, 
“The Late Mattia Pascal,” and “Each 


in His Own Way, and Two Other 

Plays.” 

THE HUMAN INTEREST 
LIBRARY.  Vitalized Knowledge. 


Volume I, The World Wonder; Vol- 
ume II, Popular Science and Indus- 
try; Volume III, Our Country in 
Romance; Volume IV, Old World 
Travelogues; Volume V, Leaders of 


All Times. Each volume profusely 

illustrated. Chicago: The Midland 

Press. 

These five volumes present a vast 
amount of information admirably 


classified, as the titles of the volumes 
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indicate. The classification within 
the volumes is also skilfully made. For 
instance, in Volume I, the sections are: 
“Everybody's Wonder Book.” “Book 
of Our Own Life.” “Book for Par- 
ent and Teacher.” “The Children’s 
Own Book.” In Volume II the sec- 
tions are “Book of Earth and Sky,” 
“Book of Nature,” “Marvels of Mod- 
ern Mechanism,” “Book of Engineer- 
ing and Industry.” The special dis- 
tinction is the fact that nothing is ar- 
ranged alphabetically, everything by 
subject, everything is popularized for 
easy reading by children and busy 
people, and everything elaborately il- 
lustrated. Volume V_ classifies the 
biographies as Epoch Makers of His- 
tory, 166 pages; Great Americans, 172 
pages, following with “The World in 
Outline,” thirty-three pages. Volume 
IV not only has “Old World Travel- 
ogues,” 288 pages, but “New World 
Travelogues,” forty-seven pages, 
dealing with Eskimos, Mexico, Canada, 
and South America. There is also 
“Geographical and Historical Outline 
of the World.” Volume I is an especial 
appeal to parents and to children in 
the home. Not only do the subjects 
appeal to parents and teachers, but the 
presentation is focussed for magnify- 
ing human interest, the slogan of the 
books. Indeed 
volume is selected and presented to 
emphasize human interest. 
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“Self Direction and Adjustment.” 
By Norman Fenton. Yonkers, New 


York: World Book Company. 
“The American Twins of 1812.” By 
Lucy Fitch Perkins. Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 
“Blueprint Reading.” By Drew W. 


Castle. Peoria, Lllinois: he M: ‘ 
Arts Press. 7 — 

“Across Borderlines.” Compiled 
by Florence B. Boeckel. Washing - 


ton: National Council for Prevention 
of War. 
“nen DuLuth.” 
McNeil.—‘“Little Lucia’s School.” By 
Mabel L. Robinson. New York: E. 
P. Dutton and Company. 
“Education: The Basis of Democ- 
racy. By H. H. Cherry. New York: 
Db. C. Heath and Company. 
“Children’s Interests in 
By A. M. Jordan. Chapel 
University of North Carolina Press. 
“A Treasury of Verse for School 
and Home.” Selected by M. G. Edgar 


By Everett 


Reading.” 
Hill: The 


and Eric Chilman.—*‘Stories of Swiss 
Children.” By Johanna _  Spyri-.-- 
“Descriptive and Narrative Projects.” 
By D. David Ferguson.—‘Eveli and 
Beni.” By Johanna Spyri—“Famous 
English Books and Their Stories.” 
By Amy Cruse. New York: Thomas 


Y. Crowell Company. 

“Minimum French Vocabulary Test 
Book.” By Charles F. Ward.—‘“Con- 
duct and Citizenship.”” By Edwin C. 
Broome and Edwin W. Adams.— 
“Gifted Children.” By Leta S. Hol- 
lingworth. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. 

“The Teaching of Literature.” By 
Charles Carpenter Fries, James Holly 


Hanford, Harrison Ross Steeves.— 
“Selecciones Poéticas.” By Felipe 
Janer New York: Silver, Burdett 


and Company. 


“Needed Re-adjustments in Rural 
Life.”” County Life Conference Pro- 
ceedings.—“Introduction to the Study 
of French.” By Otto F. Bond. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago 
Press. 

“Sex Education.” By Philip Zen- 
ner. New York: D. Appleton and 


Company. 
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Your students, too, can win with Gregg Shorthand because it 
swiftest of 


World’s Shorthand Championship Again 
Won by a Writer of Gregg Shorthand 


MARTIN J. DUPRAW AGAIN WON THE WORLD’S SHORTHAND CHAMPIONSHIP 
FOR SPEED AND ACCURACY AT PHILADELPHIA ON AUGUST 16. 


To win the championship, Mr. Dupraw took three five-min- 
ute dictations at speeds of 220, 260, and 280 words a minute—20 
words a minute faster than in previous contests—and tran- 
scribed on the typewriter the entire 3,800 words with but 8 
This gave Mr. Dupraw an accuracy rating of 99.789%— 
an accuracy record never before attained in the championship 
contests even on the lower speeds. 


BEST AMATEUR STANDING 
Miss Margaret E. Walter, a student of the St. Paul Park, Minnesota, 
High School and Gregg School, Chicago, won the Amateur Event with but 
5 errors on a solid literary matter test of 750 words dictated at 150 words 
a minute. 
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by Albert Schneider; in 1923 and 1924 by Charles Lee Swem; 
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GRINS BETWEEN GRINDS 


Handy Dual Personality 

“Hello! Hello! is this you, Mac?” 
came an anxious voice over the wire. 

“Aye.” 

“Is this Mac-Macglerson I’m talking 
to?” 

“Aye; spe’kin’.” 

“Well, Mac, it’s like this: I want to 
borrow about fifty dollars—” 

“All right; ah’ll tell him as soon as 
he comes in.” 


After the Dance 
Lucy—“Oh, Flora, I’m engaged.” 
Flora—“Who to?” 

Lucy—“I don’t know his last name, 
but he goes to college and he wore a 
black suit."—High School Forum. 


—_—— 


Parental Candor 
Sweet Young Thing (rushing in 
from bridge party, with attentive escort 


at hand)—“Oh, mother! I’ve just cap- 
tured the booby!” 


Mother—“Well, well! Come here and 


kiss me, both of you.”—Topeka Daily 
Capital. 





The Wonders of Science 


A camera man, working for the 
educational department of a film com- 
pany, met an old farmer coming out of 
a house in the town where he was 
working, and explained his presence in 
these words :— 

“I have just been taking some. mov- 
ing pictures of life out on your farm.” 

“Did you catch any of my hired men 
in motion?” asked the old man curi- 
ously. 

“Sure, I did.” 

The old farmer shook his head re- 
flectively, then said: “Science is a 
wonderful thing.” 


Beating Dad To It 

“Halloa, Jimmy, where are you go- 
ing?” 

“I’m going home. Ma is going to 
spank me.” 

“But, why are you in such a hurry?” 

“Because if I don’t get home there 
soon pa will be in, and he'll do it.”— 
The Progressive Grocer. 
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Wm. B. Ittner, Inc. 
Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
Twenty-five years in School-house Planning and 
Construction 


Nineteen years, Architect Board of Education, 
St. Louis 














Revenge Is Sweet 
Voice over phone—“How much is 
coal now ?” 
Dealer—“Eighteen-ninety a ton.” 
“Ha-ha! I gotta oil burner.”— 
American Legion Weekly. 


Worse and More of It 
“How's yo’ feelin’s now, Sam?” 
“Liza, I’se a sick man. De doctor says 

I’se got berkolosis.” 

“Dat’s all right, Sam; we'll take keer 
of yo’ an’ get rid of dat berkolosis.” 

The following day Sam was more 
dejected than ever. 

“Taint no use, Liza; no use. I ain’: 
never gwine to get well. De doctor say 
dis mornin’ I got two berkolosis.”— 
N. Y. C. Magazine. 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 

New York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bidg. 


Birmingham, Ala., 210 Title Bidz. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 

. Pertiand, Ore., 408 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 548 So. Spring St. 

Send for circular and registration form free. 








The CorlewIcachers Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 








THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Our business is done by recommendation in answer to direct calls from employers. 


C, WILBUR CARY, Manager 
36 Pearl Street, Hartford, Conn. 


ne 


ROSE E. BRADBURY, Manager 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


GEORGE H, LARRABEE, Manager 
Clapp Memorial Bidg., Portland, Me. 








Phi Beta Kappa 


Phi Beta Kappa is the oldest Greek 
letter society in America. It was 
founded December 5, 1776, at William 
and Mary College, and had established 
chapters at Yale, Harvard and Dart- 
mouth before 1800, says the Kansas 
City Star. It was originally secret 
and social in character, but gradually 
this was dropped and the fraternity 


became what it is today—an honorary 
society, membership in which is con- 
ferred at graduation or shortly before. 


To be chosen is a high 


scholastic 


honor. Women as well as men may 
belong. The Greek letters, Phi Beta 
Kappa, stand for “Philosophia Biou 
Kubernetes,” meaning “philosophy the 


guide of life.” The 
small gold watch key. 


emblem 


is a 
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Meetings To Be Held 


OCTOBER. 
12-15: Wyoming State Teachers As- 


sociation, Casper. G. Knode, 
Laramie. 


21-23: -Indiana State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, C, O. Williams, secretary, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


21-22-23: Vermont State Teachers 


Association Meeting, at Montpelier. 


21-23: West Tennessee Education 
Association, Memphis. O. H. Jones, 
secretary, State Teachers College, 
Normal, Tenn. 

22-23: New Hampshire State Asso- 
ciation Meeting, at Manchester. 
21-23: Utah Education Association at 
Salt Lake City. J. T. Worlton, 

Salt Lake City. 


22: Franklin County Teachers’ As: 
sociation, Greenfield, Mass. Mil- 
dred Hartwell, president. 


22-23: <All States Vocational Home 
Economics Conference, Springfield, 
Ill., Adah Hess, Springfield, I11. 


22-23: Illinois Home Economics As- 
sociation, Springfield, lllinois, Adah 
Hess, secretary, Springfield, Ill. 


25-27: Association of American Medi- 
cal Colleges, Cleveland, Ohio. Fred 
C. Zapffe, 3431 Lexington street, 
Chicago, II. 


25-28: National League of Compul- 
sory Education Officials, Nashville, 
Tenn. John A. Parker, 63 Pynchon 
street, Springfield, Mass. 


27-29: Washington Education Asso- 
ciation, Spokane and Seattle. W. H. 
Grayam, Puyallup. 


28-29: Illinois State School Board 
Association, Belleville. Mrs. G. A, 
Stover, secretary, Oak Park. Ill. 

28-29-30: Maine State Teachers As- 
sociation Meeting at Bangor. 

28-29-30: Rhode Island State Teach- 
ers Association Meeting, at Provi- 
dence. 














Good Health and Enjoyment 
5 Our Insect Neighbors 


Indoor Gardening 
Trees and Forests 
Rocks and Minerals 
Sun, Stars, and Sky 
Photography 


Out-of-Doors in Wimter 

The Weather 

Our Feathered Friends 
Science of the Household 
Physics for Boys and Girls 
Chemistry for Boys and Girls 
Experiments with Magnets 
Electricity 

Radio 


Signs of Spring 

In the Garden 

In the Aquarium 
Animal Friends 
Helping the Community 
Kites and Airships 
Science for Vacation 


Directions for over 300 projects are x 
grouped under the following headings 


An Aquarium for School or Home 


ZaascP> 








AZ AAAs 


* 


of them. 


on Reading. 


Fully Illustrated. 96 cents. 


Everyday Science Projects 


“The purpose is to show boys and girls that science is 
not a thing remote from their young lives, but rather 
that it enters into the everyday experience of each one 
Those who follow the suggestions of the book 
will ‘learn by doing, since the keynote of each of the 


projects is self-activity.” 


The above quotation from the Foreword to Everyday 
Science Projects tells exactly the intent of the book. It 
provides a most interesting and practical year’s work in 
elementary science organized on a workable plan that 
makes it possible for the busy teacher to fit the project 
to the child. It meets, as well, the recommendation for 


silent reading of the Report of the National Committee 


Everyday Science Projects 


By Epitn Lituian SMITH 
Joint author “The Science of Everyday Life” 
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October 11, 1926 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNER- 
SHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCU- 
LATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912. 

Of Journal of Education, published 
weekly at Boston, Mass., for October 
1, 1926. 

State of Massachusetts, County of 
Suffolk, ss. 

Before me, a Justice of the Peace, 
in and for the state and county afore- 


Is« bel R. 


Lay, who, having been duly sworn ac- 


said, personally appeared 
cording to law, deposes and says that 
she is the Business Manager of the 
New England Publishing Co., and that 
the following is, to the best of her 
knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management, etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, to wit :— 

1. That the names and addresses 
of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business manager are:— 

Publisher—New England Publish- 
ing Company, 6 Beacon street, Boston. 

Editor—A. E. Winship, 46 Shepard 
street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Associate Editor—A. W. Belding, 
277 School street, Watertown, Mass. 

Business Manager—Isobel R. Lay, 
60 Dartmouth 
Mass. 


2. That the owners are:— 


street, Somerville, 


New England Publishing Company, 
6 Beacon street, Boston; A. E. Win- 
ship, 46 Shepard street, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Loella R. Winship, 46 Shepard 
street, Cambridge, Mass.; Laurence 
L. Winship, South Sudbury, Mass.; 
A. W. Belding, 277 School street, 
Watertown, Mass.; Isobel R. Lay, 6? 
Dartmouth street, Somerville, Mass.; 
Mrs. Alonzo Meserve, 8&7 
street, Allston, Mass. 

ISOBEL R. LAY, 
3usiness Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this Ist day of October, 1926. 

MYRON E. PIERCE, 
Notary Public. 

(My commission expires July 11, 

1930.) 


Linden 








FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


o_ =. Schoolhouse 
anning 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


DISCRIMINATES IN SELECTION 
RECOMMENDS WITH EMPHASIS 
FOLLOWS UP TEACHERS PLACED 


Prompt and Careful Response to Inquiries. 


Free Registration 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 








TEACHERS WANTED 
especially those de- 
siring Promotion, 





ALBERT TEACHERS: accncr 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago Best 





437 Fifth Ave. 





40TH YEAR 


New York 


Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
;Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wn. 


Operate everywhere. 
Schools Col- 
leges and Normals 
our clients. Send for 
booklet, “Teaching 
As a Business.” 








MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


and FOREIGN 


Schools and Families, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 


and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 


Schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 19 West 44th Street, New York. 








for any desirable place or know where a teacher y 
HS welloce 21 ta may be wanted, address 


j recommends teachers and has filled 
hundreds of high grade positions 
{up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 


to employers, none for registra- 
tion. If you need a teacher for 


ion Square, New York. 








SGHERMERHOR 





Established 1855 


Charles W. Mulford, Prop. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


366 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York City 


superior people. We 
register only reliable 


candidates. Services 


1386 Euclid Avenue 


Cleveland, Ohio 


free to school officials. 


406 Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 














WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 





QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


SEND FOR 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


CIRCULARS 














WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 














OOOO 





We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. . : 

ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 


Leng Distance Telephone 
Member of National Axseciation of Teachers’ 
Agencies 


Boston, Mass. | 
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Noteworthy New Books on Education 








CURRICULUM PROBLEMS 


3y Tuomas H. Bricecs, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
In the Modern Teachers’ Series, William C. Bagley, Editor 
“In this volume, Professor Briggs sets forth some of the fundamental 
questions for which the serious student of the curriculum problem may 
well strive to find adequate and consistent answers. These answers will 
be in the nature of basic criteria and standards of procedure in curriculum 
building.” 
In three brief chapters he discusses the curriculum from three angles: 
(1) the need for curriculum research, (2) the place of the emotional ele- 
ment in the formal curriculum, and (3) the necessity of considering mores 
—or folk ways—in the making of a curriculum. 


CONTENTS: 


I. More Fundamental Curriculum Research 
II. Emetionalized Attitudes. 
III. Mores. 


$1.00 


EDUCATION FOR A CHANGING CIVILIZATION 











By Wittiam Hearp Kivpatrick, Professor of the Philosophy of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Here is another readable book by Dr. Kilpatrick on his theory of edu- 
cation. It comprises three lectures delivered on the Amos Keilogg Founda- 
tion at Rutgers College during 1926. He points out that the great up- 
heavals and changes that have taken place in society require an attend- 
ant change in education. 





CONTENTS: 
I. The Nature of Our Changing Civilization 
II. The Demands on Education 
Ill. The Changed Education 


GIFTED CHILDREN 
Their Nature and Their Nurture 


By Leta S. HoLLiInGwortH 


The question of the desirability of dis- 
covering and developing to the utmost our 
superior children has been decided in the 
affirmative, and we can now expend our 
energies in devising instruments for locat- 


In press 


EDUCATING FOR 
RESPONSIBILITY 
By L. L. W. Witson and Other 
Members of the Faculty of the 
South Philadelphia High School 


for Girls. 


A series of articulated essays on 
various phases of the Dalton plan. 














They are written by the teachers in 
a large secondary school which has 
tried out this plan with success for 
three years. $1.40 


ing these children and bringing their tal- 
ents to the finest fruition. Dr. Holling- 
worth’s book treats the problems involved 
in a convincing illuminating manner. $2.00. 


New York 
Atlanta 


Chicago San Francisco 
Boston Dallas 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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